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ABSTBACT 

A review of selected aspects of day care prograas in 
C'Tcrado* Missouri* Arkansas and Ben foric which were funded under 

e XX of the Social Security Act produced the following findings, 
tiue developaental needs of aost children could be aet with standards 
requiring less staff than those aandated by Federal Interagency Day 
Care Beguireients (i.e., those reguireaeats specifying standards for 
group sizes* staff-to-child ratios, and services to be provided), 
Bethods used by the states tc coapute staf f-to-cbild ratios were 
inconsistent. Faaily hoie day care was generally provided by persons 
with no foraal training in child developient. Graduated fee schedules 
are needed to help incoae-eligible faiilies aaice an orderly 
transition fsoa subsidized to nonsubsidized day care. Soiae states 
were not providing eaplovaent-related day care for two parent 
faailies. Hecoaaendatlons for the fcrsalation of guidelines in the 
--areas of ainiaua care standards, staff-to-child ratios, ainiiaua 
training reguireaents, and graduated fee schedules are nade. This 
report was sabaitted by the General Accounting Office to the 
Secretary cf Health* Education and Welfare. (Author/BH) 
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Day care programs, provided by the States 
to permit parents to work, look for work, 
attend training, cost about $675 million in 
Federal funds for fiscal year 1977. 

GAO reviewed the reasonableness of the 
Federal rules and reguUtions under which 
States administered the% programs. 

This report describes the need to develop 
less costly standards for staff to-child ratios 
and the need for more ^cific criteria f<^ 
computing ratios. It discusses qualifications 
of family day care home providers, day care 
fees, and eligibility of two-parent families 
for day care. 
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The Honorable 
The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

We have reviewed selected aspects of the administration 
of day care programs authorized by the Social Security Act, 
as amended. Federal day care expenditures in fiscal year 
1977 amounted to about $675 million. About 78 percent 
($529 million) of this amount was provided by title XX of 
the Social Security Act. 

Day care standards have been developed by the Federal 
Government to protect the interests of children receiving 
federally funded day care. These standards are referred 
to as the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements (in- 
teragency requirements). They are contained in part 71 
of title 45 of the Code of Federal Regulations, part 71 
requires that, as a condition for Federal funding, agen- 
cies administering day care programs assure that the inter- 
agency requirements are met in all facilities which the 
agencies establish, operate, or usa with Federal support. 
The interagency requirements include specified standards for 
group sizes, staff-to-child ratios, and services to be 
provided . 

In 1975 the interagency requirements, with slight 
modifications, were mandated by law for day care funded 
under title XX. The amended interagency requirements 
were to be effective, with respect to payments made under 
title XX, after September 30, 1975. However ,' State opposi- 
tion has caused the Congress to defer the effective date 
of the staff-to-child ratios for children under age 6 
through a number of public laws (Public Laws 94-120, 94- 
401, and 95-171). The most recent legislation extended 
the effective date to September 30, 1978. However, day care 
centers and group homes must maintain the staffing levels 
existing in such facilities on September 15, 1975. 
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Our review focused on the administration of selected 
aspects of day care programs funded under title XX. Title 
XX day care expenditures amounted to about $128 million 
in the four States we reviewed? this represented about 84 
percent of their day care expenditures. We reviewed 

— the reasonableness of the Federal staff-to-child 
rattos mandcted for day care centers, 

— the adequacy of Federal efforts to assure that 
family day care homes provide suitable care, 

— the reasonableness of fees charged income-eligible 
families, and 

— the type of care provided by day care centers and 
family homes. 

We made our review at HEW headquarters, Washington, D.C 
and at HEW regional offices in Denver, Dallas, Kansas City 
(Missouri), and New York City. We also nade reviews at the 
State Departments of Social Services in Colorado, New York, 
Missouri, and Arkansas and at county welfare departments in 
Denver, Little Rock, St. Louis, and New York City. Our re- 
view included: 

— A review of the nature of the day care programs 
and the conditions under which day care was 
provided at 30 day care centers selected at random 
in the four States. 

— A review of the nature of the day care program and 
the conditions under which day care was provided at 
28 aay care homes selected at randoir, in the four 
States . 

—Discussions with State and HEW regional officials 
responsible for administering the day care program 
(in each State) on the adequacy of the' day care 
being proviaed. These discussions were based on 
our observations as well as their knxjwiedge of the 
program. 
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—Discussions with day care center personnel on the 
. number of children for which caregivers can adequai^ 
care . 

— A study of the day care standards published by the 
Child Welfare League of America. 

— A study of the day care literature published by 
various experts in the field. 

We found that: 

— The developraervtal needs of most children could be met 
witn standards requiring less staff than those man- 
dated by the interagency requirements. 

— Implementing current Federal standards could increase 
the cost of providing day care and reduce the avail- 
ability of day care centers for children receiving 
federally funded day care. 

— Methods used by States to compute staff-to-child ratios 
were inconsistent. 

— Family home day care was generally provided by persons 
with no formal training in child development. 

— Graduated fee schedules are needed to help income- 
eligible families make an orderly transition from 
subsidized to nonsubs idized day care. 

— Some States were not providing employment-related day 
care for two-parent families. 

In initiating our review, we recognized that HEW had 
funded a number of day care studies and that the information 
obtained from them would be used to determine the appropriate- 
ness of the interagency day care requirements, as amended, 
and to develop new standards, if necessary. Our review was 
intended to complement HEW's studias. The chairperson of 
the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements Appropriateness 
Committee has stated that the standards must ultimately be 
judged by those affected by them and that they could be 
effectively implemented only when there is an informed con- 
sensus of what is reasonable. Therefore, we attempted to 
determine whether there was a consensus among center 
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personnel and State and HEW officials on the appropriateness 
of the title XX staffing requirements. 

The President, shortly after taking office, said that, 
if day care services are too costly and regulations too 
strict, it would be cheaper to pay the mother to stay home 
and taKe care of her own children. The President advocated 
a day care system that is practical and not too costly. We 
are sending you our report so that you may consider it in 
your efforts to establish new Federal day care standards. 

We discussed the contents of this report with HEW of- 
ficials and considered their comments in finalizing it. 

ADEQUATE PEVELQPMENTAi:. CARE CAN BE 
PROVIDED UNDER RATIOS THAT REQUIRE 
LESS STAFF THAN SPECIFIED BY 
EXISTING FEDERAL DAY CARE STANDARDS 

The States we visited were providing day care primarily 
under the title XX program to permit parents to work, look 
for work, or attend training. All the day care centers 
that we visited were providing adequate developmental day 
care, as defined below. We made this determination by 
visiting the day care centers and observing their programs 
^nd the conditions under which they provided care. Our ob- 
servations were discussed with State and HEW regional of- 
ficials, who commented on the adequacy of the care. Our re- 
view showed that the present standards could increase the 
cost of day care and result in children who receive center- 
based care under a Federal program being segregated into 
a limited number of centers. 

Adequate developmental care 
was being provided 

Day care provides three basic services for children — 
health, safety, and learning opportunities (that' is, activi- 
ties designed to enhance their social, cognitive, and com- 
munication skills). 

The Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements did not 
define the various types of day care that can be provided 
or indicate what type of care the standards were intended 
to provide. We, therefore, developed the following 
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categories of care based on our review of various day cai 
literature and the day care program. 

Protective care — primarily concerned with maintaining 
children's physical well-being and safety. 

Developioental care — concerned with children's general 
needs . In addition to providing protective care, it 
fosters physical, cognitive, and social development. 

C ompensatory care — primarily concerned with the m- 
divldual needs of developmentally disadvantaged children. 

We used these categories in evaluating the day care program. 

The interagency requirements specified the staff-to- 
child ratios that day care facilities must meet to be eligible 
for a federally funded program. A consultant who studied - 
numerous aspects of the interagency requirements under an 
HEW contract said that, without a written rationale for the 
Federal ratios, educated guesses must be made on why the 
specified ratios were chosen. The consultant said such 
ratios were probably set because day care was viewed as a 
compensatory program. The consultant questioned whether a 
compensatory day care philosophy was appropriate under the 
title XX program, especially since title XX authorizes fed- 
erally funded day care to persons earning up to 115 percent 
of a State's median income. 



The Child Welfare League of America has published stand- 
ards for adequate developmental day care service. The guide- 
lines recommend group sizes varying from 12 for 3-year-olds 
to 25 for 10-year-olds. Regarding staff-to-child ratios, 
t'p*) guidelines state that each group should have at least 
one full- "ime teacher or group leader and an assistant per- 
manently awCigned to it. The guidelines also recommend 
that day care programs be planned with some order, to offer 
appropriate time for active play, rest, development of skills, 
group discussions, solitary occupations, and meeting physical 
and emotional needs. Activities recommended by the guidelines 
for children include 

— having direct experiences with other children; 
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— having simple experiences with natural phenomena? 
—making usable things? 

— listening and responding to musiCi stories, and 
poetry? 

—using scissors, paste, paint, brushes, and crayons; 
and 

— developing concepts of time, space, weight, distance, 
measurement, and symbols. 

To observe day care programs of States that were provid 
ing federally funded day care under ratios that require less 
staff than the interagency requirements, we visited 10 day 
care centers in Colorado and 10 in Missouri. The following 
table shows the staffing ratios used in these States, com- 
pared to those required by the amended interagency require- 
ments. 



Staff- 


to-child 


ratios 


Federal 
requirement 


State r 


eG[uirement 


Colorado 


Missour i 


1:1 


(a) 


(a) 


1:4 


1:5 


(a) 


1:4 


1 :5 


(a) 


1:4 


1:5 


1:8 


1:4 


1:7 


1:8 


1:5 


1:7 


1:10 


1:7 


1:10 


1:10 


1:7 


1:10 


1:15 




1:15 


1:15 



Ages of 
ch ildren 

Up to 6 weeks 
6 weeks to 
1-1/2 years 

1- 1/2 to 2 years 

2 to 2-1/2 years 

2- 1/2 to 3 years 

3 to 4 years 

4 to 5 years 

5 to 6 years 

6 to 10 years 

a/Center-based day care not authorized for children of these 
ages . 



Colo rado 

The 10 day care centers we visited in Colorado were 
generally staffed xn accordance with the State's prescribed 
staffing standards. They were caring for children between 
the ages of 2-1/2 and 6. They were generally being cared 
for in groups of less than 20 children. 
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The following table shows the various group sizes £or 
the l-O centers. 

Group size Number of gro ups 

6 to 10 9 

11 to 15 9 

16 to 20 4 

21 to 25 1 

over 25 1 

AH the centers followed a similar day care program. 
A typical daily schedule was as follows: 

Time Activities 

6:00 a.m. to 9:00 a.m. Arrival, free play, and breakfast 

9:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. Activity time — group and individual 

11:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon Lunch 

12:00 noon to 2:30 p.m. Nap time 

2:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. Snacks and social time 

3:30 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. Free play and departure 

Children we. observed during their activity time were 
involved in such things as: 

— Singing, listening to music, and dancing. 

— Playing with puzzles, manipulative toys , blocks, and 
dolls. 

— Art projects ( for example , coloring and painting). 
— Craft projects. 

— Science projects, such as learning about fish or 
insects . 

— Playing games. 

— Learning numbers and letters. 

The above activities were of the type recommended by 
the Child Welfare League of America to help children 

— learn about social relationships. 
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— learn to deal with reality, 
—develop muscle coordination, and 
— learn about ideas. 

We discussed the day care programs with HEW regional 
day care officials, including one who accompanied us on 
one of our visits. According to them, the day care centers 
visited were providing adequate developmental day care as 
defined in this report. State and local day care officials 
also believed that centers in Colorado were providing 
adequate developmental day care. This assessment was based 
on our discussions with them about our observations as well 
as their knowledge about the programs. 

Missour i 

The day care programs of the 10 centers visited in 
Missouri followed daily schedules similar to those described 
for Colorado. The programs involved arrival and free play, 
a core period of educational activities, lunch, a nap, and 
mixed activities before departure. All age groups at a 
particular center normally engaged in the same type of ac- 
tivities; however, the time span and emphasis of different 
activities were geared to the children's age and ability. 
The cent2rs were generally staffed in accordance with the 
State's staffing requirements shown on page 6. The centers 
were primarily caring for children between 2 and 5 years 
old, and care was being provided in groups that generally 
contained less than 15 children. Only 5 of the 53 groups 
at the 10 centers contained more than 15 children. 

'^*^e following table shows the various group sizes for 
the 10 centers. 



Number 



Group size 




1 to 5 

6 to 10 

11 to 15 

16 to 20 

21 to 30 



1 
23 
24 

3 

2 
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We discussed the day care programs we observed with 
Missouri local and State officials in the Division of Family 
Services and with HEW regional officials. All agreed that 
the data and examples were indicative of developmental care. 
Several officials noted that the presence of a few or all 
of the following factors — stimulation of the imagination, 
group socialization, freedom of expression, and structured 
activities — characterize developmental care- In their view, 
the care provided under Missouri's day care regulations is 
developmental care. 

ArJ^ansas 

The day care centers visited in Arkansas were generally 
meeting the staffing requirements specified by the interagency 
requirements. Also, as indicated below, care was being 
provided in group sizes similar to those in Colorado and 
Missouri. The centers were primarily caring for children 
between 6 months and 6 years old. The following table shows 
the group sizes for the five centers visited in Arkansas. 



The centers provided group developmental acti.vities 
similar to those previously described for centers in 
Colorado and Missouri. State and HEW regional officials 
we spoke with about our observations all agreed that these 
centers provided adequate group developmental care. 

Caregiver v lews on 
grou p developmenta l car e 

We also interviewed 41 day care center staff in Colorado 
and Arkansas to get their views on the number of children 
to whom caregivers could provide adequate group developmental 
care. The responses showed that most caregivers believed 
they could provide adequate care to more children than per- 
mitted by the Federal standards. The following table shows 



Grj3Ug s ize 



Number 
of g r oups 



1 to 5 

6 to 10 

U to 15 

16 to 20 

21 to 25 



2 
16 
8 
2 
1 
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the responses received from caregivers as to how many child- 
ren, by age group, they could adequately care for. 



Number of children to 
whom adequate group 
care could be provided 
b y a caregiver 



Number of caregivers 
responding for children 
in each age g roup 



3«year-olds (Federal staf f -to-chilci ratio is 1 to 5 ) (note^ 



5 
6 
7 

8 to 10 
11 to 12 



7 
4 
0 
9 
4 



4-year-olds (Federal staff-to-child ratio is 1 to V l__Lno}^ 



8 to 10 
11 to 12 
13 to 15 



6 
14 
4 

3 



S^year-o lds (Federal sta ff-to-child rat i_o _is_l__to_7j_ ^j_note^a 



a to 10 

U to 12 
13 to 15 



2 
7 
7 
3 



a/Day care centers visited were primarily serving these 
^ age groups. 

Pro pose d standards could result 
in increased - costs_^nd"~increase d 
segregation of chiiHlFen 

Staffing accounts for most of the cost of operating 
day care centers. As indicated below, the existing inter- 
agency requirements would require certain centers to hire 
more staff t-han required under most State day care licens- 
ing regulations, thereby increasing their day care costs. 
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Staff -to-child ratios 

Federal Average requirement 
Age group of childr en requirement of all 50 StatgB 



6 weeks to 1-1/2 years 


1:4 


1:5 


1-1/2 to 2 years 


1:4 


1:6 


2 to 2-1/2 years 


1:4 


1:7 


2-1/2 to 3 years 


1:4 


1:8 


3 to 4 years 


1:5 


1;10 


4 to 5 years 


1:7 


1:12 


5 to 6 years 


1:7 


1:15 


6 to 10 years 


1:15 


1:17 



The law permits States to furnish day care services in a 
center that does not meet the Federal standards if the center 
(1) complies with the State staffing standards and (2) serves 
few title XX children. HEW regulations have defined "few" 
title XX children as either not more than five children or 
not more than 20 percent of the total number of children 
served at any given time. 

No large-scale studies of day care were available to 
policymakers when the Federal ratios were established. 
The chairman of the committee that established them said 
the ratios generally reflected a consensus of the comniittee 
after considering the opinions of experts in day care. 

In ]972 HEW prepared a revised draft of the interagency 
requirements, which established the following staff-to-child 

ratios : 

Age of ch ildren Proposed staff-to-child rati o 

( years ) 



Up to 1-1/2 


1 : 


:3 


1-1/2 to 3 


1; 


;4 


3 to 4-1/2 


1: 


;7 


4-1/2 to 6 


li 


;10 


6 to 9 


l! 


e13 


9 to 12 


l! 


5l6 


over 12 


I: 


!20 



/ These revisions were developed in anticipation of wel- 
fare reform legislation that was never enacted. Thus, the 
proposed revisions were never acted upon. Never theless r the 
proposed interagency requirements specified staff-to-child 
ratios that required significantly less staff than those pre 
viously specified. 
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Since the 1972 draft of the interagency requirements 
was not enacted, the Federal day care standards continued 
to be those contained in the 1968 Federal Interagency Day 
Care Requirements, as amended by title XX. The staff-to- 
child ratios required by the amended interagency require- 
ments would increase the cost of day care at centers serving 
more than a "few" title XX children and reduce the avail- 
ability of centers for children receiving federally funded 
care. 

An HEW consultant who studied the legal aspects of the 
interagency requirements stated: 

"* * * Many day care programs, however, 
have tried to provide a community service, 
not just to the funded children, but to all 
the families in a community. Day care can 
have important community-building goals, 
offering a focal point foi bringing young 
adult parents into a feeling of belonging 
and contributing to the community. For pro- 
grams trying to serve all income aroups, 
the pressures have been intense toward 
abandoning their goals and either servinq 
only federally funded children or else 
excluding federally funded children. Ml 
the pressures of the system lean heavily 
toward segregation of Title XX children, 
not because that is a human goal, but be- 
cause of the fact that standards, guide- 
lines, accounting systems, and all aspects 
of administration by the government were 
designed as if only the funded children 
ex ist . * 

We believe that the above statement is a reasonable 
assessment of the impact that the present Federal staffing 
requirements would have on day care centers that are servinq 
both federally subsidized and fee-paying families and that 
do not meet the definition of few title XX children. 

We interviewed the operators of 13 day care centers 
in Colorado and Missouri that were primarily serving children 
from families who paid the full cost of day care (fee-paying 
families). All the operators said that, if the current 
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standards were implemented, the cost of day care would iii- 
crease. Nine operators said they would probably stop serv- 
ing children receiving federally funded care rather than 
raise the rates for the fee-paying families served. Four 
operators did not know what they would do if the current 
standards were implemented. Thus, high cost staff-to-child 
ratios could reduce the number of day care centers available 
for children receiving federally funded day care and tend to 
segregate children along socioeconomic lines. 

We also interviewed the operators of 11 day care centers 
in Colorado and Missouri that were primarily providing care 
to title XX children. The operators of these centers generally 
stated that, because of their dependence on title XX children, 
they would have to meet the present staffing ratios if the re- 
quirements were enforced. However, they believed that (1) 
meeting the ratios would cause them to raise their rates and (2) 
such rate increases would cause them to lose their fee-paying 
families to centers that did not have to meet the same ratios. 



The additional cost that would be incurred by those 
centers required to meet the staff-to-child ratios specified 
by the interagency requirements will vary by State, as some 
States' staffing requirements are closer to the Federal 
standards than others. Day care centers in Colorado gen- 
erally charged between $23 and $30 a week for full-time day 
care; these costs would increase by about $5 a week for 
centers that had to meet the staffing ratios specified by 
the interagency requirements. For instance, one center 
visited in Colorado would have to increase its staff as 
f ol lows . 



Gr QUI 



( years ) 



2- 1/2 to 3-1/2 

3- 1/2 to 4 
5 



Number 
in ( grou p 



7 
19 
21 



Staff re qui re ments 
Federal State 



2 
4 

3 



1 
3 
2 



Total staff 

requirement 9 6 

This center employed a director, an assistant director, and 
five teachers or aides. It met the State staffing require- 
ment on the basis of the five teachers or aides plus half 
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the time of the director and assistant director. To meet 
the Federal requirements, it would have to hire three addi- 
tional persons. Employing the additional staff at the mini- 
mum wage would increase the center's rates by about $5 a 
week . 

GUIDELINES NEEDED ON HOW TO 
COMPUTE STAFF-TO-CHILD RATIOS 

The interagency requirements do not provide criteria for 
determining how to compute staff-to-child ratios. They do not 
say whether the number of staff means the total employed by the 
center or only those in a classroom at any given time, or 
whether such staff as cooks and bookkeepers should be counted 
in the ratio if they are available as part-time caregivers. 
Without such criteria. States were computing staffing ratios 
by different methods. We believe Federal guidelines are 
needed to assure that staff-to-child ratios are computed in 
a consistent manner. 

Only two of the four States we visited addressed the 
subject of ratio computation. However, their regulations 
lacked specificity and provided only minimum guidance in 
this regard. One State's regulations provided that only per- 
sons 18 years and older should be counted in meeting the re- 
quired staf f-to-child ratio and that persons employed solely 
for clerical, cooking, and maintenance should not be counted. 
The other States merely said that the center director may 
not be counted in the ratio if more than 50 children are 
enrolled . 

The method of computing staff-to-child ratios differed 
m the States reviewed. New York computed a ratio for each 
group of children at the center. Missouri computed the 
ratio by dividing the total number of children in an age 
group by the number of caregivers assigned to the total 
group. For instance, at one center the following ratios 
were observed for groups that primarily consisted of 4- 
year-old children. 



Gr ouio 



Staf f-to-child ratio 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1:12 
1:11 
1:7 ' 
1:9 
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Although groups 1 and 2 appeared to exceed the State's 1 to 
10 ratio, the ratio for all 4-year-olds was 1 to 9.8, which 
is within the State requirements. 

Colorado and Arkansas computed the ratio on the basis 
ot the total number of children and caregivers at the center. 
For instance, one Colorado center had the following care- 
giving arrangemen^.s ! 



Number of staff-to-child 

Age group Staff Children rat io 

(years) 

3 to 7 1 10 lilO 

3 to 4 1 ^9 1:9 

4 to 7 1 10 1:10 
7 to 10 1 12 1:12 
4 to 6 1 5 1:5 

3 to 4 1 10 1:10 



The State staff-to-child ratio for 3-year-old children was 
1 to 7? thus, the ratio was not being met for the three groups 
that had 3-year-olds. However, because this center also em- 
ployed a director and an assistant director, on a total center 
basis, It met the State staffing requirements (8 staff members 
for 56 children ) . 

The method of determining total staff can vary by State. 
For instance, in Missouri such persons as clerks and cooks 
are not counted in computing staffing ratios. Such persons 
may, however, be counted in Arkansas when enough hours are 
devoted to direct care of children. Three States permitted 
volunteers to be counted as staff in computing ratios. 

Computation of staff-to-child ratios was addressed in 
the 1972 draft revision of the interagency requirements. 
The 1972 draft prescribed that the ratio be computed by 
dividing the total child hours by total qualified caregiver 
hours. Such persons as volunteers and high school age 
aides were not to be counted. However, the 1972 draft re- 
vision was never implemented. Consequently, Federal guide- 
lines on computing staff-to-child ratios are still not 
available . 
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CONCLUSIONS 

We believe' that the staf t-to-child ratios specified by 
the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements require more 
staff than are necessary to meet the health, safety, and 
developmental needs of children in day care centers. The 
staffing ratios may be too costly for rertain centers provid- 
ing both federally funded day care and day care to families 
who pay the total cost. As pointed out in an HEW-sponsored 
study, if such ratios are implemented, children receiving 
federally funded day care may be segregated into a limited 
number of day care centers that would meet the specified 
staffing ratios because they depend on such children. 

Since HEW is using staff-to-child ratios as -a' means of 
assuring that children receive adequate care, we believe 
that such ratios should be computed m a consistent manner. 
HEW should include more specific guidelines on how staff- 
to-child ratios are to be computed because the interagency 
requirements are inadequate in this regard. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We understand that HEW is funding a number of day care 
studies and that such information will be used to develop 
new Federal day care standards. In developing such standards, 
we recommend that you 

— determine the minimum care needed to provide for the 

health, safety, and developmental needs of children 

and develop staff-to-child ratios appropriate for 
such care and 

— provide guidelines to assure that the ratios are 
computed in a consistent manner. 

NEED TO ASSURE THAT . FAMILY DAY CARE 
IS PROVIDED BY COMPETEN T CAREGIVERS 

In the four States visited, little has been done to 
assure that care m family day care homes is being provided 
by competent caregivers. Day care homes provide about 29 
percent of the federally funded day care. Such care was 
generally provided by persons with no formal training in 
child development. 
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Family day care homes are an integral part of the day 
care program. They provide an alternative to day care cen- 
ters and are especially suitable for infants and toddlers. 
The interagency requirements specify that all staff involved 
in the day care program must be trained; however, they do 
not specifically state how much training or experience family 
home providers must have. 

Licensing regulations of the four States we visited 
also failed to provide adequate guidance on the level of 
training or experience that family day care home providers 
must have. The following were the licensing requirements 
pertaining to training and experience in the Sta'tes we 
visited : 

— The day care mother shall demonstrate the ability 
or willingness to learn to recognize and respond 
to the needs of children. (Arkansas) 

— The day care provider shall have knowledge of the 
needs of children. (Missouri) 

— The applicant must possess basic knowledge of child 
care. (Colorado) 

— The applicant must have had training or demonstrated 
an interest in and ability to care for children. 
{New York) 

Since State licensing staff lacked specific criteria 
for evaluating caregiver qualifications, licensing of day 
care homes focused on the health and safety requirements 
of their regulations. The experience or training of care- 
givers was not a factor in determining whether a home was 
licensed m the four States. For instance, in one State 
the standard form used to evaluate family day care homes for 
licensing purposes required a licensing official to evaluate 
(give a positive or negative response about) 26 items related 
to health and safety factors. However, the form only re- 
quired a statement by the licensing official describing the 
caregivers' experience or education. 
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Family heme day care in three States 1/ reviewed was 
generally being provided by persons with no formal training 
in child development. Their basic knowledge of children 
was that gained in raising their own. Although experiences 
gained in raising a family may prepare a person to provide 
adequate care, there is no assurance that this is always 
true. We believe that to provide adequate child care the 
caregiver should possess knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
that are not necessarily intuitive. 

In August 1972, an article entitled "How to Succeed 
with Family Day Care" appeared in Human Ne eds — an official 
monthly HEW periodical. The article recommended that train- 
ing be provided to all family day care mothers before child- 
ren are placed m their homes and regularly thereafter. We 
believe such formal training is necessary to upgrade family 
home day care. The 28 family day care homes in the four 
States we visited were primarily providing protective care; 
that is, care that basically provided for children's health 
and safety needs. The caregivers took a relaxed, unstructured 
approach to providing care — a typical day included breakfast, 
television viewing, free play, lunch, a nap, and more free 
play. State and HEW officials generally agreed that this 
was primarily protective care. One HEW official commented 
that, historically, protective care has been associated with 
family homes and developmental care with day care centers. 

All children need protective care. However, as pointed 
out m an HEW document entitled "Day Care," children also 
need care designed to provide a range of developmental op- 
portunties, including opportunities to help them 

— develop a sense of self and a sense of autonomy, 

— develop a healthy personal identity, 

— develop concepts of morals and personal rights, 

— deal with psychological impulses, 

— learn to get along with others. 



1/In the fourth State caregivers were encouraged but not 
required to attend training sessions offered by various 
community organizations that sponsored day care homes. 
We did not evaluate this training program. 
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— improve language skills, 

— learn about symbols and concepts of culture, and 
— acquire concepts of space, time, and objects. 
CONCLUSIONS 

As previously indicated, the interagency requirements 
specify that day care be provided by trained staff members. 
Such vague language does not provide criteria to assure that 
caregivers have adequate qualifications. We believe that 
mot > specific guidelines need to be developed and implemented 
to provide more assurance that family day care home providers 
provide the types of learning opportunities recommended by 
. HEW. 

Family day care homes were basically providing protec- 
tive rather than developmental care. In our opinion, the 
best way to upgrade such care is to assure that it is 
provided by caregivers with some knowledge about and train- 
ing in how children develop and the part that the adult 
plays in that development. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We recommend that you { 1 ) determine the minimum train- 
ing needed to provide family home caregivers with a basic 
understanding of a child's developmental needs and the 
minimum skills needed to use such knowledge and (2) incor- 
porate these training requirements into tife interagency re- 
quirements. 

GRADUATED FEE SCHEDULE WOULD HELP 
FAMILIES MOVE FROM SUBSIDIZED 
tO'NONSUBSIDIZED STAT US 

The four States we reviewed did not use graduated fee 
schedules that would help income-eligible families make an 
orderly transition from subsidized to nonsubsidized day care. 
The States we visited either did not have a fee schedule 
or charged fees so small that they were relatively insig- 
nificant. Thus, persons were not encouraged to earn more than 
the State income limits because they would lose their eligi- 
bility and greatly increase their day care costs. 
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before title XX was uiiplemented on October 1, 1975, only 
current, f ormer r or potential recipients of assistance under 
the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (APDC) or Supple- 
mental Security Income programs were eligible for social 
services. Title XX added families whose income does not 
exceed 115 percent of a State's median income for a family 
of four (adjusted for family size) to help them remain self- 
sufficient. This group is referred to as income-eligible 
families. Day care to this group is a preventive service; 
that is, a service to help a family avoid going on welfare. 

Title XX authorizes States t'^ impose a fee or other 
charge for day care services provided to income-eligible 
families. The fee is optional for families earning up to 
80 percent of the State's median income and mandatory for 
families whose income exceeds the 80-percent limit. An 
August 1976 report prepared for HEW by a consultant showed 
that 49 States were providing day care to income-eligible 
families. The report also showed that, of the 49 States, 

— 11 subsidized day care for fap'.ilies earning more 
than 80 percent of the median income and 

— 23 did not require income-eligible families to con- 
tribute toward the cost of day care. 

The income limits for a family of four m the States 
we reviewed and the fees charged such families are compared 
below. 



State 



State_el I 
As a per 
cent of 
med ian 
income 



As a 'maxrmum 
monthly 
income 
(note a) 



Monthly 
amount families 
contributed toward 
cost of day care 



Arkansas 
Colorado 
Missour 1 
New York 



80 
55 

80 
115 



793 
781 
913 
1,217 



$ 0 
1 to 43 
0 

b/1 to 40 



a/Families earning more than these amounts are not eligible 
for subsidized care and thus pay the entire cost of day 



care. 



b/Fees only applicable to families earning between 80 and 115 
percent of State median income. 
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As stated above, income-eligible families received day 
care at little or no cost up to the State maximum monthly 
income limit and were required to absorb the entire cost of 
day care above that amount. Such a fee structure does not 
encourage working parents to earn as much as possible to 
support their families. For instance, in Arkansas one 
mother was earning $539 and- receiving free day care that 
was costing the State about $124 a month. The maximum 
allowable income for this recipient was $539 (80 percent 
of the median income for a family of two); therefore, any 
increase in earnings would make her ineligible for subsidized 
day care. Under the Arkansas fee schedule, this person had 
no incentive to increase her earnings because she would 
suffer a loss in income unless her earnings increased by 
more than $124 a month. Another example is a mother in 
Colorado who refused a $50 pay raise because she learned 
that it would cause her earnings to exceed the State income 
limits and thus make her ineligible for federally subsidized 
day care. This family's day care costs would have increased 
from $34 to about $200 a month because of the $50 increase 
in salary. 

We believe a fee schedule should be structured so that 
it prepares a family to move from a subsidized to nonsub- 
sidized status rather than discouraging persons from earn- 
ing more than the State income limit. The payment" of a fee 
would accustom a family to paying for the full cost of day 
care as its income approaches the income .limits if the fee 
schedule required a progressively larger contribution 
toward the cost of day care as income increased. 

An example of a fee schedule that could be considered 
for the day care program is presented on the following page. 
This schedule is based on the following assumptions: 

— That the median State monthly income for a family 
of two {parent and child) is $790. 

— That the average monthly day care costs in the State 
are $120. 

Although factors other than family size and Income may be 
included m determining the fee to be paid, we based the 
following schedule on these two factors since they are cur- 
rently used in identifying income-eligible families. 



Examptt of Qr«ki«ticl Ft« ScHtdutt 
for the Day Can f^ofiram 



to 



$120. 



$100. 



£ $80. 

o 



$40 



$20^ 



0 



, r 1 — ' — I 1 1 

$100 $200 $300 $400 $S0O $600 

Monthly Income 

--nwdwn Stale monthly inccMne for a family of two {parent and child) 

w $790, and 
--average day care costs in the State are $120. 
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$800 
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The above family would be eligible for day care under 
title XX until its income exceeds 115 percent of median 
income, or in this case, $812. The proposed fee schedule 
would prepare this family to absorb the full cost of day care 
as the lucome limit is approached. Furthermore, the wage 
earner is not discouraged from making more money, since in- 
creased day care costs would never exceed increased earnings. 

We discussed the merits of a graduated fee schedule 
with State and HEW regional officials. They generally be- 
lieved that such a schedule has merit in that it would help 
a family move from a subsidized to a nonsubsidized status 
in an orderly manner. The following views were expressed 
by such officials. 

— The ultimate goal of any public agency should be to 
help a family achieve complete independence. 

— A sudden cutoff of day care assistance discourages 
a family from increasing its earnings and losing 
eligibility for day care. 

— Fee schedules can prepare parents to assume the full 
cost of day care, 

CONCLUSIONS 

We believe that a principal function of a fee schedule 
iS to provide an orderly means by which a family moves from 
a subsidized to a nonsubs id ized status. The fee schedules 
in the States we visited not only failed to do this, but 
actually discouraged persons from earning as much as possible 
to support their families. 

RECOMMEND ATION 

We recognize that title XX of the Social Security Act 
gives the States great latitude m administering their social 
services programs for income-eligible families. Nevertheless, 
we recommend that you encourage States to use graduated fee 
schedules that would accustom families to paying for the cost 
of day care and thus help them make an orderly transition to 
a nonsubsid ized status. As a minimum, HEW should publish 
guidelines on what constitutes a reasonable fee schedule. 
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STATS POLICIES SHOULD 
NOT DISCRIMINATE AGAINST 
TVtO-PARENT INCOME-ELIGIBLE FAMILIES 

Two States we visited were not providing employment- 
related day care to two-parent income-eligible families on 
an equal basis with other families served. One State did 
not provide day care to such families; the other served such 
families but afforded them lower priority than one-parent 
income-eligible families or families receiving financial 
assistance under the AFDC program. 

Coj-orado 

Colorado did not provide title XX day care to two- 
parent families to permit both parents to work. Such families 
were not eligible for day care even if their total income was 
within the State income liirits. The State only provided two- 
parent families day care 

--as a protective service to children who had been 
abused or neglected or 

— if one parent was employed and the other was unable 
to care for children. 

There was a need in Colorado for subsidized day care for 
families in which both parents worK. A 1976 survey of day 
care consumers in the State conducted by the University 
of Denver Graduate School of Social Work disclosed that 
50 percent of all families with an income of $5,000 or less 
were two-parent families in which both parents worked. 

The day care needs of two-parent families were also 
recognized Dy State and local officials. In April 1977 
an overview report to the State Board of Social Services 
by the title XX division cited day care for low-income, 
two-parent households as an unmet need. Local officials 
estimated that in Denver County alone about 1,500 two-parent 
families need and could qualify for subsidized day care. 

Missour i 

Missouri provided employment-related day care to two- 
parent families in which both parents are employed. How- 
ever, day care to such families was limited by the following 
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State practices. Missouri does not use State funds to 
provide the State matching share of the cost of day care 
services to income-eligible families. The centers serving 
such families roust find a sponsor who will donate the funds 
required for matching purposes. Consequently r there are 
relatively few centers available for children from income- 
eligible families. For instance, in St. Louis County only 
5 of the 84 licensed day care centers were available for 
such families. Each of the centers had a waiting list. la 
competing for vacancies at these centers, children from 
two-parent families have lower priority than those from 
AFDC families or one-parent income-eligible families. 

CONCLUSION 

We believe that, as long as families meet the State 
income criteria, subsidized day care should be as available 
to two-parent families who need it because both work as it 
IS to AFDC and one-parent income-eligible families. In our 
opinion, it is as important to help such families remain 
self-sufficient as it is to help AFDC families become self- 
sufficient . 

RECOMMENDAT ION 

We recognize that title XX of the Social Security Act 
gives the States great latitude in administering their 
social services programs for income-eligible families. 
Nevertheless, we recommend that you encourage the States to 
adopt policies and practices that assure that all two- 
parent families who qualify receive subsidized day care. 



As you know, section 236 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970 requires the head of a Federal agency to 
submit a written statement on actions taken on our recommend 
tions to the House Committee on Government Operations and 
the Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs not later than 
60 days after the date of the report and to the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations with the agency's first 
request for appropriations made more than 60 days after the 
date of the report. 
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We are sending copies of this report to the Chairmen 
of the Senate Committee on Finance? Senate Committee on 
Governmental Affairs? House Committee on Ways and Means? 
House Committee on Government Operations? Senate Committee 
on Human Resources? House Committee on Appropriations? and 
Suhcommittee on Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. Copies are also being 
sent to the Director, Office of Management and Budget. 

We are available to discuss this information in further 
detail. We appreciate the cooperation and assistance given 
our staff during this review. 



Sincerely yours, 




( 1C6116) 
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